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The Book Club of California 


FOUNDED IN 1912, The Book Club of California is a non-profit association of book- 
lovers and collectors who have a special interest in Pacific Coast history, literature, 
and fine printing. Its chief aims are to further the interests of book collectors in the 
West and to promote an understanding and appreciation of fine books. 

The Club is limited to seven hundred and fifty members. When vacancies exist 
membership is open to all who are in sympathy with its aims and whose applications 
are approved by the Board of Directors. Regular Membership involves no responsi- 
bilities beyond payment of the annual dues of $12.00. Dues date from the month 
of the member’s election. 

Members receive the Quarterly News-Letter and all parts of the current Keepsake 
series, Attention Pioneers! ‘They have the privilege, but not the obligation, of buying 
the Club publications which are limited, as a rule, to one copy per member. 
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The Roxburghe Club of San Francisco 
by Carl I, Wheat’ 


HEN the writer of this exposé suggested to a group of 
fellow San Francisco bibliophiles, early in 1928, that a 
club might well be formed, whereby their joint interest 
in books and printing might be shared in a fashion less desultory 
than had been their previous wont, he little thought that a quar- 
ter of a century later he would be called upon to consider that 
same Club in this Quarterly, or that the then-projected group would 
still find itself vigorously alive after the passage of twenty-five 
stormy years. A quarter-century may be but a brief span in the 
life of a city—it is a very long one for such usually evanescent 
organizations. The very fact, therefore, that the Roxburghe Club 
of San Francisco yet flourisheth as the green bay tree bespeaks 
more than could any words the worthiness of the niche it—over 
the years—has carved in the cultural life of its community. 
‘*What is it that makes a fine book fine?”’ asked David Ander- 


*One of the founders of the Roxburghe Club; bibliographer, author, bibliophile, 
authority on Californiana, bon vivant, etc. 
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son at one of the club’s earliest meetings, and the discussion con- 
tinues lustily today. A love of books, especially of those well 
printed, has all along been the basic criterion for membership, 
but it is as it should be that no two Roxburghers seem at any 
time to have reached entire agreement on the answer to Davey’s 
inquiry—which explains, in part, the continued vigor of this 
bookish circle. 

It was about the era of the Roxburghe Club’s founding that 
the late, beloved Arthur Ellis was gathering about him the group 
of bookmen who formed the redoubtable Zamorano Club at Los 
Angeles. Over the years, the two groups have had much in com- 
mon and, though the Roxburghers have never aspired to perma- 
nent club quarters, they, like the <amoranistas, have always min- 
imized mere organization and so-called ‘“‘business”’ in favor of the 
enjoyment of frequent, informal opportunities for the exchange 
of ideas. A small band of kindred spirits had already foregathered 
occasionally in San Francisco for luncheon discussions before the 
monthly dinner meetings that characterize the Roxburghe Club 
began, and it was early noted that ‘‘a varied approach to the 
subject of typography added greatly to the interest, for the prac- 
tical printer could here rub elbows with fellow enthusiasts who 
possessed merely an academic concern with printer’s ink, and 
vice versa. ‘his opportunity to share and obtain differing view- 
points was perhaps what most appealed to the group.” 

The name derives, of course, from that of ‘‘the father of book 
clubs,”’ the celebrated Roxburghe Club of England, founded to 
commemorate the sale of the library of John, Duke of Roxburghe, 
in 1812. Thirty-one ‘“‘gentlemen” who had attended the mem- 
orable auction formed that club’s nucleus and, over the years, 
one of its prime tenets has been that each member should from 
time to time present to his fellows some important book of his 
own selection, printed or reprinted especially for the club. Many 
magnificent productions have resulted, and, while the “‘keep- 
sakes” of the San Francisco group have seldom aspired to such 
heights, most have been worthy exemplars of the same tradition. 
Many have become sought-for items of typographic and literary 
excellence and a collection of these souvenirs presented by mem- 
bers to their associates, together with the announcements of the 
club’s dinner meetings prepared, for the most part, by printer- 
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members of the group, affords a worthy and illustrative selection 
of good printing in western America. 

The original membership embraced a number of men destined 
to become known in varied cultural activities. They were Ansel 
EK. Adams, David Anderson, Albert M. Bender, William R. Cam- 
eron, Charles P. Cutton, Arthur M. Ellis, Gustav Epstein, Francis 
P. Farquhar, Samuel T. Farquhar, Milton J. Ferguson, Edwin 
Grabhorn, Robert Grabhorn,Flodden W. Heron, John J. Johnck, 
Cecil A. Johnson, James T. Johnson, Lawton R. Kennedy, Karl 
H. Klingspor, George D. Lyman, Garfield D. Merner, David 
Newberry, Herbert L. Rothchild, Harold L. Small, Frank J. 
Taylor, Arthur W. Towne, and the writer. Some of these pristine 
Roxburghers have gone to their bibliognostic reward, some have 
removed to far parts, but it is noteworthy that several of this 
earliest group are still active in the club’s affairs. The presiding 
officer has all along been termed ‘“The Master of the Press,” 
while the member who does most of the real work bears the 
appropriate title of ‘“‘Printer’s Devil.’’ Although the membership 
has usually been limited to not over fifty, a list prepared in 1951 
discloses that over the years more than 130 men have enjoyed 
this bibliophilic fellowship. Many Roxburghers have been active 
members and several have been officers or directors of ‘The Book 
Club of California. 

Among the Masters of the Press have been Douglas S. Watson, 
George L. Harding, William H. Davis, Garfield D. Merner, Lee 
L. Stopple, Morgan A. Gunst, Francis P. Farquhar, Flodden W. 
Heron, Edgar M. Kahn, Laurence J. Clarke, Carroll T. Harris, 
George P. Hammond and Carl I. Wheat. Typography, as such, 
remains the basic common interest, and monthly dinner gather- 
ings are the rule. Hardly a meeting passes but some interesting 
and worth-while keepsake is presented to the members by one or 
more of the group; sometimes there are several. 

The annals of the club record much of interest, as well as a 
modicum of amusement. There was, for example, the evening, 
long ago, when Alfred Sutro expansively provided a char-a-banc 
(in the form of a Greyhound bus) to transport the entire mem- 
bership from their dining-spot to his home where—after viewing 
the treasures of his library—those present were turned loose in 
the basement where Alfred had shelved the “‘ton of books’’ he had 
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recently purchased in a provincial English town. In Hollywood, 
it is said, books are sold by the yard, but—as the Book of Mormon 
has it—Alfred “hefted” his, and when the suggestion was tact- 
fully made that each Roxburgher should go below and select all 
the books he could carry home, it was enthusiastically received. 

For some time, profound silence reigned in Alfred’s cellar, as 
the members cashed in on their host’s kind invitation. Near mid- 
night, however, sounds like those of an onrushing storm began to 
come up through the hatchway, and Alfred—who had discreetly 
remained on high—descended to seek the cause of the tumult. 
It was but the hardy Roxburghers now eagerly trading amongst 
themselves the volumes they had earlier selected. Since most of 
the “‘ton of books’? turned out to be obsolete medical or theo- 
logical treatises clothed in “‘old calf,’ the din soon raised by brag- 
ging offerors and disparaging bidders knew no bounds. It is said 
on good authority that over a thousand books changed hands 
that night, some several times, before the raging basement could 
be cleared. 

At a later gathering held at the French Club on Post Street, 
books were solemnly toasted seriatim and in extenso in rare vintages 
from over the sea. Great literary enthusiasm ensued. One mem- 
ber (a patriarchal, former Master of the Press, who obviously 
must be nameless here) was so overcome with biblio-fervor—it is 
rumored—that he entirely forgot the way home to his Santa Rosa 
ranch and ended firmly but satisfactorily bedded down in a fellow 
Roxburgher’s dwelling. The heart-warming words of greeting he 
received the next morning from his good wife (who had spent the 
entire night vainly telephoning every police station in Northern 
California) have become a minor slogan of these biblio-zealots. 

Nor should it be forgot that it was at one of Albert Bender’s 
bookish soirées that a careless Roxburgher knocked from its ped- 
estal one of Beniamino Bufano’s more daring busts, thus initiating 
that classic argument over modern art that has of late set San 
Francisco so agog. Gossip has it that one curious result of this 
cataclysm at Albert’s lodgings has been, in another almost-as- 
well-known local club, to set brother against brother and Bo- 
hemian against Bohemian—but of this last deponent wotteth little. 

Christopher Morley and his prodigious beard were once the 
club’s engaging guests at an imposing dinner at the Manger, at 
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which Ezra Dane offered as a keepsake the first printing of his 
inimitable yarn, ““The Lucky Louse, or Blood Will Tell.’? An- 
other evening, Bell de Costa Greene of the Morgan Library 
graced the board. And one fine night Theodore Koch, translator 
of one of the club’s own publications, brought to the Roxburghers 
many merry, bookish tales from the Abbeys of Erewhon. 

Almost the equal of the biblio-scrimmage over Alfred Sutro’s 
*‘ton of books’ was the club’s first auction over which Flodden 
Heron presided. Each member brought from his library two vol- 
umes—one to be sold for the benefit of the club, one for his own. 
When the sale was complete, the organization was $217 richer 
and a world of book trading again ensued. No later auction has 
quite matched the excitement of that pristine biblio-affray, though 
Lee Stopple has since performed yeoman service to his brethren 
as the club’s perennial auctioneer. 

What does such a group do with an earl? This was the prob- 
lem confronted by these bookmen one day when they were sud- 
denly advised that that dignified Briton, the Earl Beauchamp, 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and long a member in good standing 
of the Roxburghe Club (need we say, of England?) was about 
to set foot upon this far-western shore. Great was the argument 
over what should be done with him—the Roxburghers (of San 
Francisco) finally settling for tea, of all things, at the Fairmont 
where the earl was lodged. All, however, went off in good order, 
and the earl graciously presented his hosts with a copy of the 
sumptuous book he had recently offered to his fellows beyond 
the sea— The Music of Henry VIIJ—magnificently produced and 
wholly worthy of his venerable club’s traditions. 

The Roxburghe Club of San Francisco has at no time sought 
either publicity or notoriety, but over the years, it has served in 
many ways to further causes bibliognostic. Under the leadership 
of Morgan Gunst, it developed the display of fine bindings at the 
San Francisco Exposition of 1939-40 and, on several occasions, 
it has served as the medium for the showing in San Francisco of 
the Institute of Graphic Arts’ selection of the F2fty Books of the 
Year. ‘The club’s own publications include Eden Anto, a biblio- 
phantasy by Antonio Fogazzaro, translated by Theodore Wesley 
Koch and printed in 1930 by Edwin and Robert Grabhorn, and 
The Roxburghe Club of San Francisco— The First Three Years, printed 
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by John Johnck and Harold Seeger in 1931. A volume to com- 
memorate the club’s twenty-fifth anniversary is now in process 
of compilation. 

On its twentieth birthday, the club’s announcement bespoke 
the fact that it ‘‘still thrives,’? and urged its founders to “‘sit in 
judgment and declare whether the hopes of those who brought 
it into being have been fulfilled.’’ As one of its progenitors, long 
in exile from California, but now happily returned to share again 
its goodly gatherings, the writer of this bit finds himself not only 
gratified but dumbfounded at the continued vigor of this bookish 
company. 

The Roxburghe Club of San Francisco is about to enter its 
second quarter-century fully as robust as it was at birth. Its mem- 
bers—now as then—form a group in which, while the sharing of 
joint bibliophilic interests remains the chief stated objective, the 
spirit of biblio-yet-human fellowship that cemented them from 
the outset remains the club’s most memorable factor. 


The Durham Cathedral Library 


by Roy Vernon Sowers” 


N the autumn of 1951, after locking up my adobe library 
and my business, my wife and I departed on a sort of sab- 
batical stay in Europe. We were away eight months and we. 

visited, in addition to hundreds of bookshops, a number of the 
older libraries, both in Britain and on the continent. I was a 
librarian before I was a bookseller; and I have long felt that the 
history of Western civilization could well be written in terms of 
the history of libraries. The subject is an humbling one, but some 
notes on the Durham Cathedral Library may be interesting. 

In many respects, the monastic remains at Durham are the 
most complete in England. ‘These include the immense dormi- 





*Traveler, scholar, former librarian, Pear Marketing Board (without portfolio), 
and especially—rare book dealer. 
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tory where the monks and the novices slept, and the greater and 
lesser refectories where they took their meals; and it is this group 
of buildings which now house the library. One is bound to remem- 
ber the dormitory. Over 200 feet in length, the roof is supported 
by a series of enormous oaken beams (of 41-foot inside span) 
which date from 1400. These beams consist of solid tree-trunks, 
roughly shaped with the adze, and a few years ago, when one 
had to be replaced, it was possible to fell a tree at nearby Bear- 
park from the same grove of oaks used in 1400. To my way of 
thinking, this is the most beautiful ceiling in England and so 
spacious is the room that, following the Restoration, a two-story 
Prebendal house was built within it, complete with its own roof, 
and so stayed for nearly two centuries. Happily it is now gone. 

Of the Durham books it is difficult to write because imagina- 
tion falters. Few of us know much about the books of Colonial 
New England or of the Elizabethans; fewer still have ever han- 
dled Caxtons; yet the glory of Durham Cathedral Library con- 
sists of books long antedating the invention of printing. There 
are some 360 MSS ranging in date from the Seventh Century 
to the Fifteenth Century. We can understand that each of these 
is unique, of course; but to envisage the years of toil by unknown, 
centuries-distant scribes and illuminators here represented—this 
is beyond us. Many of these volumes have histories of extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes. And the record of the learned bookmen who, 
over some twelve centuries, have built and preserved this collec- 
tion, has for me an epic quality. 

The story must begin about 635 with the founding of the Abbey 
of Lindisfarne on Holy Isle, off the Northumbrian coast. ‘This was 
the result of a Christianizing zeal spreading from Ireland by way 
of Scottish monasteries, especially Iona, to the kingdom of North- 
umbria. And with this Irish Christianity to Lindisfarne came the 
Celtic skill in manuscript—that skill which in Ireland, during the 
same Seventh Century, produced the masterpiece of Celtic book 
decoration, the Book of Kells. But here, parts of the story are 
confused because the Anglo-Saxon Ship Burial recently discovered 
at Sutton Hoo—and now installed in the British Museum— 
shows skills in the arts hitherto unsuspected. Perhaps the so-called 
Celtic school of manuscript decoration did not stem solely from 
Treland. 
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During this same Seventh Century, we find two other monas- 
teries in the picture, Jarrow and Wearmouth, both antedating Dur- 
ham; and their head, Benedict Biscop, emerges as a book-collec- 
tor. On behalf of his monasteries, he made five separate journeys 
to Rome. He brought back masons to build and glass-makers to 
make windows and scribes to write his books; and, on every jour- 
ney, he also brought back books. His successor, Ceolfrith, made 
two similar journeys to Rome; and one reason was that Italy was 
then the only hunting-ground for book-collectors. During these 
so-called Dark Ages, and in view of the difficulties and dangers 
involved in travel, the amount of contact maintained among the 
religious houses in widely separated parts of Europe is nothing 
short of amazing. Moreover, this was not a one-way traffic. The 
same Ceolfrith, above-mentioned, set out for Rome to end his 
days, taking with him as a gift to the Pope, a large folio Bible of 
2,000 pages, written in Northumbria. ‘This MS is now to be seen 
in the Laurentian Library at Florence; and the famous Celtic 
MSS of Bobbio—now in the Vatican and elsewhere—illustrate 
the same point. 

The most perfect product of the Lindisfarne abbey school of 
illumination was done in the Eighth Century in honor of St. Cuth- 
bert of that house. Itis in the so-called Celtic style, with initials, 
borders, and full-page designs made up of interlaced ribbons, 
knots, and entangled imaginary creatures, together with all kinds 
of designs worked out in red dots—the whole in exquisite finish 
and color, with a very sparing use of gold. ‘This is the famous 
Lindisfarne Gospels. After the death of St. Cuthbert—and following 
the plundering of Lindisfarne by the Danes—when the monks 
abandoned the abbey in 875, they took with them the body of 
their saint; they carried also their books, including this very great 
one. The story of their wanderings with the body of St. Cuthbert 
and of their final settlement at Durham in 995 is well known. The 
Lindisfarne Gospels was at Durham for a time, was returned to 
Lindisfarne in the Twelfth Century and presumably remained 
there until the dissolution of the abbey in 1537; it then dropped 
from sight until the Seventeenth Century when it was purchased 
by Robert Cotton; it is now one of the chief treasures of illumina- 
tion in the British Museum. It is also the subject of great regret 
in Durham. 
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When Bishop Carileph (1081-1096) established a Benedictine 
order at Durham, he brought monks from the disbanded monas- 
teries of Wearmouth and Jarrow, where the venerable Bede lived 
and worked. He also brought books, including two which even 
then were attributed to Bede’s own hand; and he brought, it may 
safely be assumed, many of the books which Biscop and Carileph ° 
had collected in Italy three centuries earlier. Carileph himself 
gave thirty-nine books to the Durham Library; and after nearly 
goo years, twenty of them are still there. 

The collection slowly grew, by gift, by purchase, and by labo- 
rious production. In addition to the mere transcription of texts 
in the scriptorium, a school of miniature painting flourished at 
Durham for several centuries during the Middle Ages—a school 
which devoted itself to beautiful decoration rather than to the 
drawing of scenes with figures. Several MSS in this elaborate 
style are still in the library, as well as seven examples of Twelfth 
Century bindings executed at the time when Durham had its 
own school of binding. 

James Westfall Thompson (The Medieval Library) says: “No 
better example than Durham could be found to illustrate the 
Benedictine interest in learning; its library was one of the most 
notable medieval English establishments, both in extent and in 
the proportion of classical authors it contained.”’ In Durham, too, 
were early provided those carrells for individual study which 
marked such a notable advance. And it may be noted, in passing, 
that from 1290 to 1541 there was maintained a Durham College 
at Oxford, to which were sent the more promising scholars, and 
to which, on occasion, the Durham Library contributed books. 
That college is now Trinity, but the Durham arms are still to be 
found in certain windows. 

The oldest catalogue of the Durham Library was made early 
in the Twelfth Century and it lists 352 manuscript books. ‘There 
was always solicitude that the books be not lost; and many of 
them bear inscriptions invoking anathema on anyone failing to 
return them when borrowed. With successive catalogues and 
many generations of men who have loved these books, it has been 
possible to minimize loss and to trace some of the wandering 
sheep—even if not to bring them back home. For example, the 
little Seventh Century St. John’s Gospel which was found lying at 
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St. Cuthbert’s head when his coffin was opened in 1104, disap- 
peared from Durham at the time of the Dissolution; and after 
being in the possession of the Earls of Lichfield, it somehow 
turned up at a market stall where it was purchased, about 1760, 
for the Jesuit College at Li¢ge—which, in turn, transferred it back 
to England, to Stonyhurst, where it is still preserved. Another 
small volume, a Life of St. Cuthbert, was loaned to Richard Scrope, 
Archbishop of York, shortly before his fall; and when he was sum- 
marily tried and beheaded in 1405, it was evidently purloined by 
officers of the Crown. It now rests in the British Museum, having 
been purchased for £5,000 from Mr. Yates Thompson some thirty 
years ago. 

At the time of the Dissolution of the Monasteries under Henry 
VIII, Durham suffered less than many other houses; and the 
library has been spared such major calamities as have been 
wrought by ignorance in high places elsewhere. However, there 
have been incidents. Two portions of a beautiful Seventh Cen- 
tury Gospels are now preserved in the library of Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridge, having been cut out and presented (?) to Samuel 
Pepys! And a Twelfth Century Bible, written at the command of 
Bishop Hugh Pudsey (1153-95), lacks a number of large illumi- 
nated initials. ‘Tradition says that a nursemaid employed in one 
of the Prebendary households, about 1700, cut out the “pretty 
pictures”? to amuse the children in her care. 

I can recommend a visit to the Durham Library as an exercise 
in humility. Let us look briefly at one of the Bede Rolls. This, the 
Burnaby Roll, records the deaths of two Durham priors and asks 
the brethren of other religious houses to assist in praying for their 
souls. It was entrusted to a monk, or Breviator, who, in 1464, was 
commissioned to travel for two years throughout the kingdom. 
He visited 639 religious houses, each of which wrote its title, 
order and dedication on the Roll and pledged itself to pray for 
the deceased and, in turn, requested the monks of Durham to 
pray for its members. The completed Roll measures thirty-nine 
feet in length and consists of nineteen sheets of parchment sewn 
together. The handwritings on this Roll show the utmost varia- 
tion, some being quite untrained, while others were obviously the 
product of well-established scriptoria. Indeed, such is the varia- 
tion in this contemporary writing that to the ignorant such as 
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myself there appears full three centuries’ difference between some 
of the styles of calligraphy. 

Probably the most famous of all Durham book-collectors died 
well over 600 years ago. Richard de Bury was tutor to Edward 
III, Lord Privy Seal, Ambassador to Rome, and then Bishop of 
Durham during the last twelve years of his life (1333-45). He was 
rather a patron of learning than a great scholar, a reproach often 
levelled at university presidents today; but he numbered among 
his friends some of the most learned men in England. It was his 
custom to have reading at table and after dinner a “‘disputation”’ 
among those present. One chronicler asserts that he possessed 
more books than all the other bishops of England and that the 
floor of his bedroom was commonly so covered with books that 
there was scarcely place to step. He was a wealthy man, with a 
number of manors scattered about England; and Adam of Muri- 
muth wrote that when he went on a journey, he required five 
wagons to transport the volumes which were too precious to be 
left behind. 

Bury is commonly stated to be the author of The Philobiblon, 
but it is more likely that it was written for the Bishop’s fifty- 
eighth birthday as a piece of “‘ghost work” and a bit of innocent 
flattery by Robert Holcot of Oxford who formed one of de Bury’s 
household. Wealthy book-collectors were probably much the same 
in the Fourteenth Century as they are today. ‘The work was 
much copied throughout Europe in manuscript and some thirty- 
two old MSS are known; the first printed edition appeared at 
Cologne in 1473. There was no edition in England until that of 
Oxford, 1598, and no English translation appeared until 1832. 

The Philobiblon not only shows a speaking likeness of a Four- 
teenth Century bibliophile; it also enables us to understand a 
little of the conditions of those times and the state of the learned 
world. Four chapters are devoted to the complaints of books 
against war and various sorts of ignorance; four others deal with 
types of books worthy to be collected; and there is a good deal 
about the Bishop’s methods of building his collection: 

‘Then the chests of the noblest monasteries were opened; cases 
were brought forth, caskets were unlocked . -. Thus the vessels of 
sacred wisdom came into our control and stewardship, some by 
gift, others by purchase, and some lent to us for a season. ... No 
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wonder, when many saw that we were contented with gifts of this 
sort, they were anxious of their own accord to supply for our uses 
their books . .. Moreover, in performing frequent embassies for 
the same illustrious Prince... now to the Roman See, now to the 
Court of France, and now to divers kingdoms of the world, yet 
bearing with us everywhere that love of Books which many wa- 
ters could not quench... Oh, Blessed God of Gods in Zion! how 
great a flood of pleasure delighted our heart as often as we had 
leisure to visit Paris, the Paradise of the world, and to linger there; 
where the days seemed ever few for the greatness of our love. 
There are delightful libraries, fragrant beyond stores of spices; 
there are green pleasure gardens of all kinds of volumes... There 
indeed, did we open out our treasure and loosen our purse strings, 
and, scattering money with a glad heart, we purchased priceless 
books with dirt and sand.” 

In the end, as it turned out, it has been The Philobtblon which 
keeps de Bury’s name green for generations of book-lovers. Im- 
mersed in great affairs, he died in debt and his books were sold; 
even his plans for establishing a great library in Durham College 
at Oxford came to nothing. 

As I have indicated at the beginning of this sketch, the Dur- 
ham books cover so many centuries that they require a definite 
effort of the imagination for any understanding. And in devot- 
ing a few paragraphs to Bishop Richard de Bury and his now 
famous treatise On the Love of Books, we have but brought the 
Durham Library to the year 1345. A hundred years later, accord- 
ing to old records: 

‘There ys a Lybrarie in the south angle of the Lantren whiche 
is nowe above the Clocke standinge betwixt the Chapter house 
and the Te Deum wyndowe being well Replenished with ould 
written Docters and other histories and Ecclesiastical writers.” 
This was at the time of Prior Wessington, who was liberal to the 
Library, having spent over £90 in restoring the room and re- 
binding the books. 

And, just before leaving Durham Cathedral, as we took a last 
turn about the peaceful old cloisters, we stopped to read one of 
the stone inscriptions, 
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“REMEMBER IN THESE CLOISTERS 
WHICH WERE FINISHED IN HIS DAY 
JOHN WASHINGTON 
OF WASHINGTON IN THIS COUNTY, 
PRIOR OF THIS CATHEDRAL CHURCH 


1416-1446 
WHOSE FAMILY HAS WON AN EVERLASTING NAME 
IN LANDS TO HIM UNKNOWN.” 


Prior Wessington—or Washington—loved this library and these 
books. He may have heard tales of a certain Gutenberg in Mainz, 
but he probably never saw a printed page; and he died a full 
half-century before the concept of the New World was to enter 
men’s minds. ‘he Durham books were then much as they are 
today, and book-lovers may hope that they will survive as well 
the hazards of the next five centuries. 


g A Resumé of the Year 


by Florence S. Walter, President 


Tue ANNUAL MEETING of the Club will be held on Tuesday, March 24, and it 
therefore seems fitting that the members of the Club be given a brief resume 
of the happenings of the fiscal year which closes on February 28. 

The membership of the Club remains at 750. There is a waiting list and, as 
soon as we have any vacancies, we will be glad to take care of new members. 
We cannot increase the membership and still give the same service we have 
given in the past. 

During the year four publications were issued: The Coppa Murals, written by 
Warren Unna and printed by Adrian Wilson; La Porte de Maletroit, printed by 
Lewis and Dorothy Allen at Cagnes-sur-Mer; Kelmscott, Doves, Ashendene, the 
private press credos with an introduction by Will Ransom, printed by the 
Ward Ritchie Press; and An Account of a Tour of the California Missions 1856 
printed by the Grabhorn Press. Two of these books sold out immediately. 
There are still a very limited number of La Porte de Maletroit and Kelmscott, 
Doves, Ashendene available to members. 
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The Keepsake series, Attention, Pioneers!, edited by Oscar Lewis and printed 
by the Greenwood Press, has been a great success. The new series, Humor of the 
Gold Rush, edited by Carl I. Wheat, is in production. This is being printed by 
the Grabhorn Press. 

Our library has grown due to the generosity of members, and the Club is 
particularly fortunate in having received a gift from Belle McMurtry Young of 
eight of her exquisite and beautifully executed bindings. Our librarian, Wilson 
Duprey, formerly of the staff of Stanford University Library, has left to work 
under Karl Kup at the New York Public Library. He will be missed, and we 
hope to have a replacement soon. 

The Club now stays open on Mondays from 1 to 9 o’clock, and we are closed 
on Saturdays, the idea being that since the shops are open on Monday nights, 
husbands and wives could dine downtown and the husbands visit the Club while 
the wives shop. 

The bi-monthly exhibits arranged under the able leadership of Albert Speri- 
sen, assisted by John W. Borden and Robert Bloch, have been very interesting 
and have attracted much attention. The book exhibit was an outstanding fea- 
ture of the Art Festival which took place at the Palace of Fine Arts on October 
7-12; It was also set up and arranged by Mr. Sperisen and his committee. 

Lewis Allen, since his return from Europe, is again in charge of the News- 
Letter which is, I am sure, of great interest to members. 

The Club has had a very successful year due to the cooperation and fine work 
of the Board of Directors. To them I wish to give a vote of thanks. And, as a 
final word, I wish also to give sincere thanks to our able secretary, Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Downs, who is always on the job and who is indefatigable. 


| Coming Next December 


THE CLuB’s most recent book, the handsome and historically important 
Account of the Tour of the California Missions in 1856, published in December last, 
was so well received that the entire edition of 375 copies was promptly sub- 
scribed and orders for upwards of 50 additional copies had to go unfilled. 

Partly as a reminder that in recent years our Christmas publications have 
almost invariably been oversubscribed within a week or two after they have 
been announced—but mostly because we of the Publication Committee are so 
taken with its attractions—we cannot resist sharing with members a few of the 
highlights of a work now in progress that will by present plans be the Club’s 
1953 Christmas book. 

In many respects this forthcoming volume differs from any the Club has 
published in recent years. For it is being done almost entirely by the methods 
employed by those craftsmen who, during the first few decades after the dis- 
covery of printing, produced the beautiful, lavishly decorated and colored books 
that have been so much admired by collectors ever since. 

The text is a reconstruction, by Francis J. Carmody of the University of Cali- 
fornia, of the work of a Christian monk calling himself the Physiloger who, in 
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the second century A. D., compiled the earliest of all known bestiaries, a col- 
lection originally consisting of “‘some fifty legends of animals, plants and stones.” 
These quaint stories, expanded and altered by other writers during medieval 
times, have provided Mallette Dean, our book’s printer and illustrator, with 
a well-nigh ideal subject for the exercise of his talents as artist and typographer. 
This will be the first major publication to be entirely designed, printed, illus- 
trated and hand-colored by Dean, and judging by the specimen pages we have 
so far been privileged to see, he is making the most of the opportunity. 

Further details will be forthcoming in due course; as stated, this long-in- 
advance announcement is merely to share with members the good news that 
something extra special is on the way. 


q. Exhibition Notes 


THE Current SHow at the Club is an exhibition of the printing work (cur- 
rent and past) of Bill Everson, late of the Equinox Press and the Seraphim Press, 
and now Brother Antoninus, Dominican, printer at the College of St. Albert’s, 
Oakland. His latest work is a tremendous undertaking and certainly his most 
ambitious book to date. It is a large folio (1514” x 2044") of the New Psalter of 
Pius XII that is being printed by hand on dampened Tovil handmade paper, 
set in Goudy Newstyle and is to be bound in vellum over boards. The edition 
will be limited to 50 copies and is tentatively priced at $50. Unfortunately, the 
book will not be finished until sometime in the latter part of the year, but for 
this exhibition we are happy to be able to show leaves and folios from the work 
in progress. 
* * 


BEGINNING May 1, and continuing through July 1, the Club proudly presents 
a complete exhibition of the Vale Press—the 50th anniversary of its closing, 
June 1903. 

Your Exhibition Committee must admit that usually announcements are 
made of exhibitions commemorating an anniversary of a “founding” rather 
than a “‘closing.”’ But we think an exhibition commemorating a founding would 
show nothing more than the initial announcement of that founding, and per- 
haps the working-sheets of the first book in progress. A commemorative exhibi- 
tion of a closing would include the entire work of a press during its life. Since 
your committee is composed of only three members, and this question arose at 
a meeting where only one of the three could attend—due, perhaps, to the fact 
that no meeting had been announced—there was no debate on this point. 


x yo 


CiuB MEMBER FRANK SCHWABACHER has suggested an exhibition of book plates 
used by the members. We like the idea very much, and regret that we hadn’t 
thought of it, and now we must plead with you members who own book plates 
to mail them in loose (not in books) to the Club—attention the Exhibition 
Committee. 


Al 
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And by the way, we are truly delighted that Mr. Schwabacher made the sug- 
gestion, as we had often hoped that members would feel free to suggest, at any 
time, an idea for a show. This year will be our fourth year of regular exhibitions 
—an idea that started as a one-year effort to commemorate Printing Year. Your 
committee has run out of ideas many times and just barely made the grade only 
by cramming at the last moment. So, in case you are bashful, we solicit your 
ideas for continued shows. There is only one thing to remember. Don’t get too 
romantic. Should you suggest an exhibit of the Ashendene Press, or the Zambul 
Press, tell us where we can find the books for the exhibit, from one source, if 


possible. 


@ Elected to Membership 


The following have been elected to membership since the Winter issue of the News-Letter : 


Member 
Mrs. Kay Atterbury 
Dr. Philip N. Baxter 
Mrs. Eleanora B. Black 
Ernest Boekenoogan 
Dr. Robert E. Burke 
Peter Decker 
James Ladd Delkin 
J. A. Diamond 
Ronald Diplock 
Stanley R. Dickover, Jr. 
Russell G. D’Oench 
Howard J. Frame 
Arthur Freed 
Mrs. Frank Harris 
Michael Harrison 
Louis Honig 
Dr. George Hosford 
Hiram W. Johnson 3rd 
M. E. Jones 
Fred Keast 
Mrs. Jesse Koshland 
Col. Malcolm Moss 
Dr. Rodney H. Pain 
B. J. Richards 
Mrs. Esther R. Smith 
Robert H. F. Smith 
John Tuteur 
R. J. Woods 
Miss Doris Marion Wright 
Henry Verdelin 


Address 
Los Altos 
Piedmont 
Sonoma 
Sacramento 
Berkeley 
New York 
Stanford 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Berkeley 
Sunnyvale 
Porterville 
Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Sacramento 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
Porterville 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 
San Francisco 


Point Reyes Station 


Oakland 
Gasquet 
San Francisco 


_ San Francisco 


San Francisco 
Berkeley 
San Francisco 
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Sponsor 
Allan Metz 
George H. Pomeroy 
Robert Grabhorn 
Mrs. A. Lincoln Brown 
Dr. George P. Hammond 
Allan Metz 
Oscar Lewis 
Robert L. Rose 
David Magee 
Mrs. Clifford Heimbucher 
Warren R. Howell 
Judge Sherrill Halbert 
Henry O. Klein 
Mrs. Philip Stone 
Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Lawrence Livingston 
Wm. Lee Butler 
Carl I. Wheat 
Judge Sherrill Halbert 
M. E. Harlan 
Mrs. John I. Walter 
Francis P. Farquhar 
Mrs. Elizabeth Downs 
Warren Howell 
Mrs. Roland P. Chessé 
Warren Howell 
Miss Barbara B. Thompson 
Warren Howell 
Mrs. Eleanor Bancroft 
Howard Willoughby 


Quarterly News Letter 
@ Miscellany 


WE HAVE the uncommon pleasure of reviewing a fellow member’s pastime 
pleasures and of thanking him for his generous gift—the result of these pleasures. 

Norman Strouse, a former resident of the Bay Area, and now a resident of 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, runs (as his fancy allows) a private press that he 
calls—and we think nostalgically—the Silverado Press. He has sent us twelve 
pieces of printing, all booklets and all of a high standard. His press is probably 
a trifle more ambitious than most. He has at least two pieces of printing equip- 
ment according to the colophons in these booklets. Most of these have been 
printed “‘by hand on a Chandler & Price”’ (we assume that this is a lever-action 
“Pilot Press’’) and the others on a George Washington type press. On this hand- 
press, he printed, and quite remarkably, ten of the original wood engravings 
that St. John Hornby used at his Ashendene Press for his edition of Un Mazzeto 
det Fioretti di San Francisco in 1904. Knowing something of the condition of these 
blocks (regardless of how carefully they were used in an edition of 125 copies 
at the Ashendene Press), they were bound to suffer some hurt. To print these 
properly, as Mr. Strouse has done, requires a good deal of time and painstaking 
makeready. In addition, these engravings are all magnificently hand-colored 
by a very knowing hand. 

This booklet is, of course, the prima donna of the collection. However, Traztor 
Spring is an extremely well-made and handsomely designed leaflet. And so is 
The Guy in the Mirror. But we find it exceedingly difficult to review all of these 
printed pieces. The contents have proved too alluring. Before we knew it, we 
were READING “South of Market,” a remarkable poem by Ruth Russell 
Davis; ‘“The Golden Ladder” by Rabbi Moses Ben Maimon; and then the 
charming Christmas booklets. 

Needless to say, we are delighted to have these examples of the work of Mr. 
Strouse and we sincerely hope that we can again review the further work of this 
press. 

x + 

*““PauL LANDACRE, WooD-ENGRAVER” was the subject of a seminar discussion 
and exhibition in the Department of Special Collections at UCLA on January 
15. Jake Zeitlin, long-time friend of the artist, spoke on his wood-engravings 
produced since 1930 and indicated the scope of Landacre’s work in terms of the 
books and other work illustrated by this artist who is one of the foremost wood- 
engravers of America. The artist himself was on hand to answer questions and 
to explain his methods and the problems of engraving. Examples of Landacre’s 
work in various media were arranged for the exhibition and included books, 
prints, announcements, and proofs from the collections of Jake Zeitlin, Grant 
Dahlstrom, H. Richard Archer, and the UCLA Library. A Check List of En- 
gravings by Paul Landacre has been compiled by Mark Lansburgh Jr. and will be 
printed by Anderson & Ritchie for distribution at a later date. 


«x + 


A LECTURE and demonstration on the subject of “Calligraphy” was given re- 
cently by members of the Society of Calligraphers of Los Angeles at the Kann 
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Institute of Art. The half-hundred persons who attended heard Maury Nemoy 
and Don Margo, members of the society, speak on the development and use 
of calligraphy and had the opportunity to watch several other members who 
demonstrated the various styles of writing: roman, uncial, black-letter, cursive, 
Palmer, and a formal book hand. Two courses being given in coming months 
at the Kann Institute are “Principles of Design”? by Marvin Grayson and “‘Prob- 
lems of Visual Communication” by Saul Bass. 


« + 


Roughing It In California by Mark Twain is now nearing completion at The 
L-D Allen Press. This hilarious but informative story of Twain’s vagabonding 
adventures in California in the 60s has been hand-set and printed in three 
colors on all-rag paper in an edition of 200 copies. Illustrations are being en- 
graved by Mallette Dean. 


* * 


THe RouncE AND Corrin Cus has announced the names of the members of 
the jury for the twelfth Western Books Exhibition: Richard Hoffman, printer of 
Los Angeles City College, chairman; Dr. Marcus Crahan, member of the 
Zamorano Club, Los Angeles; and Mr. Theodore Lilienthal, member of the * 
Roxburghe Club, San Francisco. The judging will take place February 23 and 
the announcement of the books selected and a schedule of the exhibition will 
be released by Co-Chairmen Tyrus Harmsen and Graydon Spalding of the 
Huntington Library in time for the next issue of the News-Letter. 


x + 


THE SACRAMENTO Book CoLLEcTors CLus has published recently Alonzo 
Delano’s California Correspondence, being letters hitherto uncollected from the 
Ottawa (Illinois) Free Trader and the New Orleans True Delta, 1849-1852. It is 
edited, with notes and an introduction, by Irving McKee; maps by Stewart 
Mitchell; decorations by Harry O. Diamond; printing by Grant Dahlstrom at 
the Castle Press. 

x * 


OF GREAT INTEREST to those concerned with printing and the graphic arts is 
the announcement of the new quarterly journal, Notes on Printing and Graphic 
Arts. The first number, of sixteen pages, is due as we go to press. Its purpose is 
to provide a medium of exchange and information for those working in the 
fields of printing, book design, calligraphy, typography, and the graphic arts 
generally. To serve these interests, each number will contain a lead article and 
a variety of departments: reports of the progress of scholarly investigations, re- 
views of books and type faces, notes and queries, and correspondence from the 
major centers in this country and abroad. We may expect excellent quality of 
editorial content, judging from the publication board of Rollo G. Silver (editor), 
Ray Nash, and Roderick D. Stinehour. 

The price of the first volume of four issues is $1.00; the publisher is the North 
Country Press, Lunenburg, Vermont. 
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THE BIBLIOGRAPHY of the Club’s Keepsakes, to have appeared in this issue, has 
been postponed to the summer issue. 


«x + 


Marion AND Don GREAME KELLEY (the Feathered Serpent Press, Fairfax, 
California) have recently completed printing and binding An Ascent of Mount 
Shasta: 1856, by A.C. Isaacs, with an introduction by Francis P. Farquhar. This 
book, in an edition of 250 copies, is the eleventh in the Early California Travels 


Series, published by Glen Dawson. 
* + 


The Pacific Printer G Publisher announces moving to larger quarters at Pier Seven, 
The Embarcadero, San Francisco 11. Worth Seymour, the editor, will ap- 
parently enjoy the proximity to the South American Grace Line freighters; 
and the bay itself is but a jump away. (It’s the pressure, you know.) 


* % 


Messrs. Witti1aM H. Rosinson, Ltp., 16 Pall Mall, London, have just issued 
another catalog in their special series describing manuscripts and printed books 
of unusual interest. This catalog is folio, bound in boards, 192 pages and 135 
plates in color or gravure. It is an education to read, and a delight to browse 
through the many fascinating items. It is priced at $6.00. 


x + 


ILLUSTRATING the tenacity of the church in the early days of California, there 
will be published in May, for general circulation, One Hundred Years of the 
Methodist Church in San Leandro by R. R. and Grace Stuart. It is being printed 


by Lawton Kennedy. if 
x 


FREDERICK PARTRIDGE, who was associated with the editing of Book Prices Cur- 
rent from 1887 and editor from 1931 until he retired with Volume 62 at the 
age of 80, died last month in his 85th year. 

At the printers now is the first volume of Book Prices Current to be edited by 
Reginald Horrox, late of Sotheby’s; this volume will cumulate in one alphabet 
the auction prices of books for the four complete years ending July 1952 and 
will be published by Witherby. 


«x + 


Tue Cxius’s librarian, William Duprey, after valuable apprenticeship in our 
archives, is now employed in the Prints Division of the New York Public Li- 
brary. Karl Kup, known to many Club members, is curator of this division, as 
well as the Spencer Collection—rare books and manuscripts. Mr. Duprey, in 
addition to his work for the Club, also assisted Jeanette Hitchcock in the Rare 
Book Department of the Stanford University Library. 


* + 


THE FAMOUS GUTENBERG Museum in Bern, depository for an amazing collection 
of incunabula typographic treasures, is now being thoroughly revitalized and 
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catalogued. In the next issue of the News-Letter, we hope to give members an 
account of this important Swiss accomplishment. 


«x % 


ALTHOUGH there are now many European typographic and fine-printing jour- 
nals, the one most successfully slanted towards the collector is Le Courrier Gra- 
phique, 27 Rue de l’Echiquier, Paris 1oe. There are five issues a year with a sub- 
scription rate of 1400 francs ($4.00). Recent issues contained illustrated articles 
on Georges Rouault (noted painter and book illustrator); printing progress in 
England, 1851-1951; Henri Matisse (seven of his recent book illustrations are 
reproduced), a bibliographical account of the printing of Victor Hugo’s work; 
Christian Berard (famous artist and illustrator); and articles on de luxe book- 
printing and paper-making. 


@ Annual Meeting 


THe ANNUAL MEETING of The Book Club of California will be held in the Club’s 
office, 549 Market Street, San Francisco, on Tuesday, March 24, at 11:30 a.m. 
ELIZABETH Downs, Secretary 





WE WANT TO BUY 
GRABHORN PRESS BOOKS 


Californiana 
Rare Items 


Epbemera 


CHISWICK BOORTSEH OF 
2 East goth Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


RARE BOOKS: FIRST EDITIONS : FAMOUS PRESSES 
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“THE WEEKLY OF THE WEST” 


The Territorial Enterprise 


~— 


ENTERPRISE BLDG., VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA 


Last Spring Lucius Beebe and Charles Clegg announced their 
revival of the Territorial Enterprise and its publication from the 
original offices in C Street, Virginia City. 

They now take pride in announcing that the Enterprise has 
achieved the largest paid circulation of any weekly paper printed 
in Nevada, according to the A.B.C. 

New subscribers will receive an autographed souvenir copy of 
the first revived edition of the Enterprise printed on book stock as 
an inducement to subscribe now. 


Send $1.00 for ten weeks? trial. Nine dollars for two years. 
five dollars for one year. Mailed weekly, no extra charge. 


“All the actors in San Francisco were on 
Long Wharf to meet them...a brass band 
crashed into the inevitable Oh, Suzannah.” 


@ 
If you enjoyed the Club keepsakes, 
Tl Ce Pioneer Western Playbills, you will be 


delighted with the chapter on Seeing 
the Elephant. Meet old friends in this 
magnificent biography with, as Clifton 


OF 
Pla ea & S Fadiman says, drama on every page.’ 
The March Selection of the Book of 
the Month Club. Illustrated with 
EDWIN BOOTH photographs. W. W. Norton @ Co., 
Inc., publishers. $4.50 plus sales tax. 
by Eleanor Ruggles P P 


Please send your order to: CONSTANCE SPENCER 
470 Post Street, San Francisco 2 Telephone EXbrook 2-4229 








Georce R. STEWART gives us a new and unique book 


CROSS SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
published by Houghton Mifflin Company 





With all of the author’s imaginative force he brings to life one of 
America’s greatest highways.There is a series of photographs taken by 
Mr. Stewart himself especially for this book and in addition Erwin 
Raisz has prepared aerial perspective maps, one of the most original 
series of maps in print. Autographed copies will be available. The book 
is priced at $5.00 plus 18 cts. tax in San Francisco, 15 cts. elsewhere 
in California. Order your copy of the first edition from 


CoNnsTANCE SPENCER— Books 
470 Post Street, San Francisco 2 Telephone EXbrook 2-4229 











Whatever your collecting interests, you will 
enjoy browsing through our tremendous stock 
of new, rare, and out-of-print books. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED : CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


WESTERN AMERICANA 


The Holmes Book Company 


EsTABLISHED 1894 
274 - 14th Street, Oakland 4. Phone TWinoaks 3-6860 
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